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WE  HAD  A  DREAM  LAST  NIGHT 


U.S.  foreign  and  security  policy  will  be  de-militarized.  U.S. 
international  relations  will  be  characterized  by  cooperation,  not 
containment  and  confrontation.  Funds  will  be  shifted  away  from 
military  alliances,  such  as  NATO.  Those  funds  will  be  redirected  to 
the  United  Nations  and  regional  organizations  on  security  and 
cooperation,  such  as  the  CSCE  (Conference  on  Security  and  Coop¬ 
eration  in  Europe).  Civilian,  problem-solving,  multilateral  agencies 
will  evolve  and  grow  stronger  in  capacity  to  resolve  international 
conflicts,  to  control  and  limit  arms  transfers,  to  foster  economic 
development,  to  uphold  and  protect  the  human  rights  of  all  people, 
and  to  save  our  planet  from  destruction. 


This  second  session  of  the  102nd  Congress,  our  representatives 
and  senators  will  make  many  budget  choices.  Each  vote  will  be 
either  for  "America  at  Peace  with  the  World"  or  for  a  "Pax  Ameri¬ 
cana." 


Our  Dream:  Congress  Did  the  Right  Thing 


In  our  dream.  Congress  voted  for  "America  at  Peace  with  the 
World."  They  put  billions  of  dollars  in  military  savings  into  economic 
development  at  home,  into  international  peacekeeping,  into  multi¬ 
lateral  agencies  for  international  cooperation,  and  into  humanitar¬ 
ian  aid  abroad.  A  real  peace  dividend  will  be  created.  The 
conversion  of  the  U.S.  military-industrial  complex  will  take  planning 
and  a  rapid  transfer,  by  1995,  of  at  least  50%  of  the  annual  $290.5 
billion  from  military  spending  to  domestic,  environmental,  and 
international  programs. 


Our  Nightmare:  Congress  Loses  Its  Way 


with  each  spending  vote  this  session.  Congress  will  steer  our 
country  either  toward  or  away  from  these  long-delayed,  construc¬ 
tive  tasks.  Unfortunately,  much  pressure  will  be  exerted  to  stay  the 
current  course — no  turning  a  corner  this  year. 


The  Pentagon  will  become  a  symbol  of  U.S.-  American  determi¬ 
nation  and  leadership  for  a  compassionate  society.  The  year  2000 
will  see  a  total  U.S.  military  budget  of  $50  billion,  and  the  Pentagon, 
originally  built  as  a  hospital  but  so  long  a  symbol  of  U.S.  military 
superiority,  will  be  returned  to  its  original 
purpose,  a  strategic  center  for  health  care 
delivery. 


"Pax  Americana"  will  be  the  other  and  more  familiar  route.  Old 
and  new  U.S.  warriors,  military  industry  lobbyists,  and  people  who 
would  design  national  policy  based  on 
their  fears  rather  than  on  their  hopes  will 
push  hard  for  this  military  road  to  a  new 
world  order.  We  already  hear  their  ad¬ 
vice:  invent  new  ways  to  apply  the  old 
Cold  War  institutions  to  the  new  world 
situation.  Split  the  world  into  good  and 
bad;  identify  and  isolate  the  new  ene¬ 
mies.  Redirect  and  enhance  nuclear  de¬ 
terrence;  target  non-nuclear  Third  World 
enemies.  Export  arms  to  a  network  of 
regional  military  alliances.  Improve  U.S. 
power  projection  capacities  through 
better  and  faster  rapid  deployment  of 
conventional  forces.  Build  a  Great  Wall 
of  anti-missile  missiles  around  us.  Use  the 
oil  spigot  to  temper  German  and  Japa¬ 
nese  economic  competition  with  the  U.S. 
Use  the  UN  and  multilateralism  to  ad¬ 
vance  U.S.  military  and  foreign  policy.  In 
short,  establish  a  new  world  military  order 
on  the  basis  of  a  new  balance  of  power. 


I  KMTT  KNOW-rM  A  STRAlKER  HERE  VUSeiT 


A  national  peace  conversion  plan  will 
transform  the  military-industrial  complex 
into  purposeful  civilian  enterprises.  U.S.- 
Americans  will  take  pride  in  building 
energy-efficient,  affordable  homes  and 
"worker  friendly"  work  places.  Govern¬ 
ment  incentives  will  spur  U.S.  auto  mak¬ 
ers  to  build  the  world's  first  affordable, 
production  line  green-car,  made  entirely 
of  environmentally  safe  and  recyclable 
parts  and  capable  of  100  mpg. 


A  renaissance  in  U.S.  schooling  will 
protect  and  nurture  all  children,  not  just 
the  rich. 


The  U.S.  will  lead  the  way  in  building 
an  effective  "arms  control  and  disarma¬ 
ment  industrial  complex,"  replacing  the 
old  military-industrial  complex.  It  will 
create  jobs  and  income  by  disabling,  dis¬ 
mantling,  de-toxifying  and  recycling  the 
20th  century  military  machine  and  its 
wastes. 


The  time  has  long  since  passed  for 
Pax  Romana,  for  Pax  Britannica,  and 
even  for  Pax  Americana.  The  time  has 
come  for  an  America  cooperating  and 
at  peace  with  the  world. 
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The  arguments  that  once  propped  up  Cold  War  thinking  and  its 
military  strategy  collapsed  with  the  fall  of  communism  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  With  U.S.  military  leaders  asserting 
that  "we  have  seen  our  enemy  of  40  years  vaporize  before  our  eyes," 
(Cen.  Colin  Powell,  New  York  Times,  9/30/91 ),  the  future  role  of  the 
U.S.  military  should  be  questioned.  Now,  in  this  time  of  global 
restructuring,  the  role  of  the  military  as  a  tool  of  foreign  policy  can 
be  greatly  reduced  if  not  altogether  eliminated. 

A  Time  to  Build  Bridges.  Military  budget  reductions  are  possible 
if  the  emphasis  of  global  politics  moves  toward  cooperative  means 
of  resolving  conflict.  The  United  States  must  take  a  lead  in  building 
bridges  among  nations,  instead  of  prolonging  old  containment 
strategies.  Governments  must  reaffirm  a  commitment  to  strength¬ 
ening  and  developing  non-military  international  security  organiza¬ 
tions.  These  are  the  most  effective  means  of  achieving  multilateral 
and  nonviolent  responses  to  International  and  regional  security 
threats. 


Military  budget  reductions  are  possible  /f  the 
emphasis  of  global  politics  moves  toward 
cooperative  means  of  resolving  conflict. 


Ending  Deterrence.  One  of  the  lessons  of  the  Gulf  War  "is  that 
nuclear  weapons  serve  no  purpose  except  possibly  to  deter  aggres¬ 
sion  by  a  large,  nuclear-armed  country  under  rational  leadership, 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union.  The  U.S.  arsenal  of  20,000  nuclear 
warheads  could  not  deter  Saddam  Hussein,  nor  could  it  be  used  to 
defeat  him"  (George  Perkovich,  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists,  June 
1991).  Nuclear  deterrence  has  been  rendered  useless  because  its 
intended  target  is  gone.  In  addition,  the  troubled  U.S.  economy 
illustrates  all  too  clearly  that  the  nuclear  arms  race  was  emphatically 
not  an  affordable  means  for  averting  war;  both  the  loser  and  the 
winner  of  the  Cold  War  took  heavy  economic  casualties. 

Challenges  for  a  New  Era 

Disarm.  Steps  must  now  be  taken  for  eliminating  nuclear 
weapons  from  all  national  militaries.  In  September,  President  Bush 
instituted  unilateral  arms  reductions  to  which  former  Soviet  Presi¬ 
dent  Gorbachev  responded  in  kind,  proving  that  unilateral  arms 
control  initiatives  are  not  only  possible  but  successful.  Other  nations 
are  taking  their  own  steps  toward  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons. 
North  and  South  Korea,  for  example,  in  their  move  toward  reunifi¬ 
cation,  have  declared  that  the  Korean  peninsula  will  be  denuclear¬ 
ized.  Measures  such  as  these  should  be  applauded  and  similar  steps 
by  other  nations  encouraged. 

Clean  Up.  Forty  years  of  Cold  War  weapons  production 
have  created  an  environmental  disaster.  Some  savings  from  military 
budget  reductions  must  be  used  to  clean  up  weapons  production 
facilities  and  military  bases.  Funds  are  also  needed  for  containing 
and  disposing  of  toxic  waste  accumulating  from  years  of  weapons 
research  and  production. 


Can  the  Budget  be  Changed? 

The  President  submitted  the  FY93  budget  to  Congress 
January  29;  since  then  Congress  has  begun  a  review  and 
discussion  of  several  budget  reduction  proposals.  At  present 
there  are  two  ways  of  tackling  the  military  budget:  from  the 
top  down  or  from  the  bottom  up.  Top-down  proposals  begin 
from  the  FY92  military  budget  and  seek  out  existing  programs 
to  slash  in  order  to  reduce  the  funding  level.  The  greatest 
reductions  these  proposals  offer  range  between  5%  and  1 8% 
reductions  by  FY95. 

FCNL  and  others,  however,  have  begun  to  look  into 
alternative  budget  proposals  which  fund  the  military  budget 
from  the  bottom  up.  Representative  Aspin  Wl  argues  that 

global  changes  "require  a  bottom-up  review  of  our  forces _ 

Doing  it  from  the  top  down,  the  subtraction  method,  w'll  not 
supply  us  with  the  forces  we  need  for  the  future"  (Rep.  Aspin, 
"An  Approach  to  Sizing  American  Conventional  Forces  for  the 
Post-Soviet  Era,"  1/24/92).  Bottom-up  proposals  call  for  a 
reassessment  of  the  current  threats  to  U.S.  national  security. 
Building  a  military  budget  from  zero  could  result  in  a  total 
military  budget  of  only  $50  billion  by  FY95. 


Convert.  Military  budget  savings  must  also  come  from  the 
closing  of  U.S.  military  bases  and  the  return  of  overseas  troops. 
These  funds  must  be  reinvested  in  United  States  communities.  In 
particular,  funds  must  support  economic  conversion  of  military 
facilities  to  peaceful  production.  A  commitment  to  economic 
conversion  is  a  crucial  step  in  the  demilitarization  of  U.S.  society. 

Warmed  Up  Leftovers  from  the  Cold  War 

Proposals  for  a  new,  vastly  scaled-back  military  agenda  face 
resistance  from  the  old  order.  Despite  important  weapons  reduc¬ 
tions,  there  is  still  evidence  that  Cold  War  thinking  perseveres. 

Finding  New  Threats.  A  common  argument  for  keeping  the 
present  military  agenda  is  that  it  "won"  the  Cold  War — ^why  change 
a  "winning"  strategy?  Proponents  of  military  might  claim  that  until 
stability  has  been  achieved  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States  (the  former  Soviet  Union),  it  would  be  "premature"  to  change 
U.S.  military  policy.  Dr.  Keith  Payne  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Public  Policy,  speaking  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee  January  23,1 992,  said  the  following  in  support  for  the  continued 
use  of  nuclear  deterrence:  "...  A  review  of  our  strategic  policy  and 
forces  vis-a-vis  the  former  Soviet  Union  is  in  order.  Any  conclusion, 
however,  that  an  impressive  nuclear  capability  for  deterrence  of  a 
well-armed  nuclear  opponent  is  passe  would  be  extraordinarily 
optimistic.  And  to  reduce  U.S.  nuclear  forces  based  on  such  an 
assumption  would  be  reckless . . .  until  we  have  greater  confidence 
. . .  proposals  for  rapid  and  deep  reductions  in  our  strategic  nuclear 
arsenal  are  premature  at  best." 


(Cont.  on  p.  3) 
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New  arguments  point  to  the  possibility  of  an  attack  from  a  Third 
World  nation.  These  arguments  assert  that  the  Third  World,  "the 
scene  of  continuous  violence,"  has  become  potentially  more  dan¬ 
gerous  with  the  "proliferation  of  advanced  weapons  to  Third  World 
militaries"  (Gen.  Lee  Butler,  Washington  Post,  1/6/92). 

Old  Thinking^  New  Targets.  A  panel  of  Pentagon  experts 
recently  proposed  a  "new  nuclear  posture,"  which  included  signifi¬ 
cant  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons.  This  panel  recommends  that 
the  President  reduce  nuclear  weapons  by  50%,  reducing  nuclear 
arms  to  5,000 — 4,000  less  than  the  START  Treaty  allows.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  panel  proposes  implementing  a  "compre¬ 
hensive  nuclear  targeting  plan"  which  targets  weapons  at  "every 
reasonable  adversary"  (Washington  Post,  1/6/92). 

This  panel's  proposal  fails  to  present  new  thinking.  The  panel's 
critics  point  out  that  its  arguments  essentially  serve  to  "preserve  the 
nuclear  arms  business.  .  .  .  They  (the  panel)  are  trying  to  defend 
higher  force  levels  than  the  world  is  moving  swiftly  toward"  Oohn 
Steinbruner,  Brookings  Institution,  Washington  Post,  1/6/92).  Oth¬ 
ers  point  out  that  the  ideas  presented  are  "vintage  Cold  War 
thinking"  (Gregg  Herken,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington  Post, 
1/6/92). 

New  Thinking: 

Understanding  Non-military  Threats 


More  recently,  the  Center  for  Defense  Information  encouraged 
cuts  in  the  military  budget  on  the  basis  that  a  "non-military  U.S.  role 
is  more  important."  "In  today's  world,  military  power  increasingly 
is  less  practical,  less  usable,  and  less  translatable  into  political  or 
economic  advantage.  Military  might  is  a  blunt  instrument  good  at 
destroying  things  and  killing  people,  but  not  at  resolving  complex 
political,  ethnic,  religious,  and  historical  disputes"  (Defense  Moni¬ 
tor,  Vol.  XX,  Number  6). 

Making  the  Transition 

The  move  towards  eliminating  the  military  cannot  come  over¬ 
night — the  military  machine  is  far  too  vast  to  dismantle  in  a  day.  A 
bridge  must  be  built  between  Cold  War  thinking,  with  its  high 
military  funding,  and  a  new  era  of  little  or  no  military  funding.  As  a 
military  build-down  begins,  the  military  can  play  a  role  in  its  own 
dismantling.  The  military  should  be  assigned  some  arms  control  and 
disarmament  tasks,  such  as  arms  control  verification  procedures. 
The  military  should  lead  and  participate  in  the  clean-up  and 
conversion  of  defense-related  facilities.  Finally,  the  military  can 
serve  in  nonviolent  UN  peacekeeping  and  relief  efforts. 

National  leadership — both  Republican  and  Democratic — must 
also  embrace  an  agenda  for  change.  There  appears  to  be  a  lack  of 
political  will  to  move  toward  complete  disarmament.  Although  the 
President  announced  additional  arms  reductions  in  the  State  of  the 


Ideas  such  as  these,  which  give  old  fears  a  new  focus,  fail  to 
recognize  that  the  threats  now  facing  the  global  community  are 
non-military  threats  which  demand  non-military  responses. 

Richard  Barnet,  Senior  Fellow  at  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies, 
writes  that  national  security  is  no  longer  threatened  by  military  force 
but  by  problems  that  cannot  be  solved  through  military  means. 
"Non-military  concerns  now  affect  the  freedom,  well-being ,  and 
physical  safety  of  people  more  profoundly  and  more  dramatically 
than  any  military  development  in  any  nation. ...  It  is  increasingly 
evident  that  this  nation's  future  is  more  imperilled  by  its  own 
improvident  economic  decisions,  by  its  permissiveness  with  respect 
to  environmental  destruction,  and  by  its  neglect  of  health  and 
education  than  by  the  warmaking  power  of  any  other  nations"  (New 
yorlcer,  January,  1990). 


National  leadership  must  also  embrace  an 
agenda  for  change. 


Union  address,  he  continued  to  push  for  funding  for  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  and  promised  to  go  "no  deeper"  than  the  weap¬ 
ons  reductions  he  presented.  FCNL  commends  the  President's  arms 
reductions  initiatives,  but  also  considers  it  dangerous  and  troubling 
that  further  cuts  were  not  proposed  nor  envisioned  for  the  future. 
Despite  recent  global  changes,  it  appears  that  U.S.  leadership  only 
grudgingly  submits  to  small  reductions  when  giant  steps  are  possible. 


It's  hard  to  imagine,  but  true  . . . 

. .  that  in  making  a  gift  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  you 
may  be  able  to  increase  and  guarantee  your  investment 
income,  and  save  taxes.  This  works  best  for  those  who  own 
appreciated  stock  and  who  are  approaching  or  are  past 
retirement  age.  Intriguing?  Write  or  call  for  document  D-1 01 
with  an  example  of  how  a  charitable  gift  annuity  can  work 
for  you,  and  for  the  FCNL. 

Your  gifts  make  our  Quaker  work  and  witness  pos¬ 
sible. 


WHAT  LEGISLATIVE  ISSUES  SHOULD  BE  THE 
FOCUS  OF  FCNL'S  WORK  IN  1993-1994? 

During  this  year,  FCNL  will  establish  its  legislative 
priorities  for  the  next  (103rd)  Congress.  Suggestions  from 
Friends  Meetings  and  Churches  and  individuals  are  invited. 

Phase  One  questionnaires  are  due  April  17, 1992. 

Phase  Two  questionnaires  are  due  September  1 6, 1 992. 

For  information,  call  or  write  to  the  address  below;  we  will 
send  you  the  necessary  materials. 

Survey  '92,  FCNL,  245  Second  St.  NE,  Washington,  DC 
20002;  Phone  (202)  547-6000 
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AN  ECONOMY  . . .  WITH  LIBERTY  AND  JUSTICE  FOR  ALL 


The  economic  system  in  the  U.S.  is  undemocratic.  All  are 
welcome  to  try  their  luck  and  skill,  but  the  game  is  rigged.  Some 
players  will  hit  the  jackpot;  a  certain  percentage  won't  survive  the 
game. 

Poverty  in  the  U.S.  tightened  its  hold  during  the  1980s.  By  1989, 
31.5  million  people  had  too  little  income,  according  to  federal 
government  calculations,  to  pay  for  basic  necessities. 

Poverty  does  not  hold  with  an  even  hand.  One  child  out  of  every 
five  is  poor.  In  contrast,  only  one-eighth  of  all  elderly  persons  is  poor. 
However,  almost  one-third  of  all  elderly  people  hover  just  above  or 
below  the  federal  poverty  threshold. 

Poverty  also  discriminates  by  race.  Among  African  Americans, 
31 .9%  are  poor.  Among  Hispanic  Americans,  the  figure  is  28.1%. 
And  among  the  rest  of  the  population,  10.7%  are  poor.  However, 
during  1 989,  in  an  ironic  twist  toward  equal  opportunity,  there  was 
a  greater  increase  in  poverty  among  whites  and  Hispanics. 

Ending  Poverty  for  Working  Families 

In  a  democratic  society,  the  economic  system  should  be  set  up 
to  allow  all  participants  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  in 
dignity  and  health.  A  person  working  at  a  full-time  job  should  be 
able  to  earn  enough  income  to  support  a  family. 

Government  policy  can  promote  this  goal  in  several  ways.  First, 
it  can  remove  the  incentives  now  offered  to  U.S.  industries  to  export 
jobs  to  other  countries,  where  labor  is  cheaper.  "Country  hopping" 
by  U.S.  and  multinational  corporations  tends  to  drive  wages  and 
working  conditions  on  a  downward  spiral,  worldwide. 


No  one  should  drown  from  poverty  in  this 
country. 


Second,  the  federal  government  can  offer  incentives  and  rewards 
to  employers  that  provide  decent  wages,  benefits  and  personnel 
policies  to  their  employees — ^just  as  the  U.S.  now  offers  tax  credits 
and  other  incentives  for  the  promotion  of  other  national  goals. 

Third,  if  necessary,  the  U.S.  government  can  offer  wage  supple¬ 
ments  in  portions  of  the  economy,  to  assure  that  participation  in  the 
workforce  "pays  off"  for  all  American  workers. 

Ending  Poverty  for  Those  Outside  the  Economy 

There  are  times  when  circumstances  other  than  the  labor  market 
itself  stand  in  the  way  of  employment.  Single  mothers  facing  an 
alternative  of  low-wage  (if  any)  employment,  elderly  people  whose 
retirement  plans  are  inadequate  to  today's  prices,  disabled  people 
facing  physical  or  social  barriers  to  employment — these  people  are 
not  likely  to  be  helped  by  a  change  in  the  labor  market.  Government 
action  can  be  critical  to  these  lives.  Government  can  and  should 
offer  these  three  kinds  of  help: 

1.  Life  Rafts.  No  one  should  drown  from  poverty  in  this  country. 
When  someone  starts  to  fall  from  a  once-stable  economic  base, 


there  should  be  a  life  raft  handy.  The  life  raft  consists  of  the  programs 
that  prevent  hunger  and  provide  shelter  and  medical  care. 

Income  programs  like  unemployment  insurance,  family  support 
assistance.  Social  Security  and  supplemental  security  income  pro¬ 
vide  life  rafts. 

Food  programs  like  food  stamps,  child  nutrition  programs,  food 
pantries  and  the  supplemental  nutrition  program  for  women,  infants 
and  children  (WIC),  provide  life  rafts  while  serving  other  important 
purposes. 

Emergency  shelter  programs  and  subsidized  housing  can  provide 
at  least  basic  shelter.  Medicaid  and  Medicare  intervene  with 
medical  attention  for  people  sometimes  living  on  the  edge  of 
survival.  Of  all  these  programs,  only  food  stamps  are  available  to 
everyone  who  might  need  this  kind  of  help. 


Society  can  build  bridges  out  of  poverty. 


For  these  basic  survival  needs,  it  is  not  enough  to  rely  on  personal 
initiative  or  private  charitable  efforts.  Surely,  we  can  each  carry  our 
own  "flotation  devices."  We  can  throw  one  another  life  lines  if  we 
notice  an  emergency.  But  none  of  us  would  be  willing  to  board  a 
cruise  ship  that  did  not  carry  adequate  life  rafts.  We  expect  those 
things  to  be  provided  as  part  of  the  cost  of  our  journey  together. 

2.  Rowboats.  Life  rafts  are  critical  to  the  saving  of  lives.  But  they 
don't  get  their  occupants  anywhere  except  out  of  the  water.  To  get 
somewhere,  one  needs  at  least  a  rowboat. 

Rowboats  in  our  society  are  job  training  and  placement  services, 
child  care  assistance,  and  flexible  employment  policies.  They  are 
the  policies  and  programs  that  make  it  possible  for  some  to  pull  their 
way  back  into  the  economic  stream.  Use  of  these  rowboats  requires 
a  lot  of  individual  effort,  and  the  destination  cannot  be  guaranteed. 
Even  so,  they  are  a  critical  partner  to  the  life  raft  programs.  Without 
them,  continued  poverty  is  inevitable-. 

3.  Bridges  and  guard  rails.  It  isn't  really  necessary  for  so  many 
people  to  fall  in  the  water.  Society  can  choose  to  provide  bridges 
for  itself,  and  can  choose  to  guard  itself  from  dangerous  falls.  The 
bridges  are  preventive  programs.  By  beginning  as  early  as  pre-natal 
care,  the  WIC  program,  and  child  nutrition  programs,  society  can 
begin  to  build  strong  bridges  leading  out  of  poverty.  By  strengthen¬ 
ing  educational  quality  and  opportunity,  the  bridge  can  be  stabi¬ 
lized. 

The  most  valuable  characteristic  of  the  bridge  is  its  permanence. 
One  generation  born  into  poverty  can  find  a  way  out  over  a  bridge. 
Once  that  bridge  is  built  and  travelled,  it  is  there  for  others. 

Our  bridges  are  shaky  these  days.  Schools  are  troubled  by  short 
budgets  and  deep  problems.  Persistent  racism  and  other  prejudices 
gnaw  at  the  pilings  and  obscure  access  to  the  bridge,  and  crumble 
the  solid  ground  at  the  other  end.  Government  budgets  can  help 
with  some  of  these  repairs.  Government  and  private  sector  leader¬ 
ship  are  needed  to  make  some  of  the  most  critical  repairs. 

(Cent,  on  p.  5) 
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(Cont.  from  p.  4) 

Guard  rails  are  the  government  policies  that  place  importance  on 
active  participation  in  the  economy.  Policies  such  as  the  Family 
Medical  Leave  Act  communicate  to  employers  that  family  stability 
is  a  higher  value  in  this  society  than  worker  expendability.  Minimum 
wage  laws  require  that  U.S.  employers  compete  on  level  ground 
with  one  another,  and  refrain  from  taking  unfair  profit  at  the  expense 
of  working  families. 

Short-term  Goals 

Ending  poverty  will  take  a  while.  For  now,  national  policy 
should  at  least  assure  that  it  gets  no  worse.  Congress  has  acted  to 
extend  unemployment  benefits.  It  should  also  reform  the  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  system  so  that  workers  on  the  lowest  rung — part 
time  and  temporary  workers — can  also  benefit  from  the  system. 


Funding  for  the  "life  raft" — survival — programs  should  be  in¬ 
creased  to  accommodate  the  greater  number  of  people  who  are 
poor  in  this  country.  Income  programs,  food  programs,  basic  shelter 
programs  and  medical  care  should  be  available  as  needed  to  anyone 
who  has  lost  a  connection  to  a  stable  economic  base. 

Flexible  employment  policies — including  flexible  hours  and  places 
of  work — can  help  some  workers  to  keep  their  jobs  and  can  enable 
some  unemployed  workers  to  find  and  keep  work. 

Strengthening  other  social  programs  will  help  to  reduce  and 
prevent  poverty.  Job  training  and  placement  services,  education, 
and  assistance  with  affordable  housing  are  critical  during  a  recession 
and  will  continue  to  be  important  as  the  economic  base  of  the  U.S. 
shifts  toward  new  industries  and  careers. 


AVAILABLE  FROM  FCNL 

The  following  papers  are  available  from  FCNL  on  request.  Please  list  the  items  you  want  by  document  number,  and  send  a  stamped,  self-addressed, 
business-size  envelope.  One  first-class  stamp  is  enough  for  a  total  of  five  pieces  of  paper;  for  more  items,  you  must  affix  extra  postage.  The  number 
of  pages  per  document  is  noted  in  parentheses  before  the  document  number. 

Please  note  carefully  the  DATES  on  printed  materials.  In  some  cases,  the  specific  legislative  situation  and  action  suggestions  may  have 
changed  since  the  paper  was  written,  but  because  the  background  information  is  still  useful,  we  continue  to  make  it  available. 


G  =  Background  paper 

L  =  Letter  to  officials,  initiated  by  FCNL 

C  =  Co = signed  letter  (prepared  by  colleague  organizations) 

R  =  Reprint 

T  =  Testimony  to  Congress 

BUDGET  PRIORITIES 

(2)  C-203-BUD  How  Much  of  Your  1991  Federal  Income  Tax 
Coes  for  War-Related  Purposes? 

(1)  L-1 68-BUD  Support  H.R.  3735  to  "Take  Down  the  Walls"  in 
the  Budget  Agreement 

DOMESTIC  ISSUES 


FOREIGN  POLICY  ISSUES 


(3)  C-204-ME 
(3)  G-165A-ME 
(2)  C-162-FOR 

(2)  C-159-FOR 
(1)  C-150-ME 
(1)  C-149-FOR 
(1)  C-133-ME 

(3)  G-123-FOR 


Israeli  Loan  Guarantees 

Tragedy  in  Iraq:  What  Can  Be  Done? 

Assistance  for  the  Soviet  Union:  Is  the  U.S. 
Doing  Enough? 

Untying  El  Salvador's  Gordian  Knot 
Urging  Humanitarian  Relief  for  Iraq 
Most-Favored-Nation  Trade  Status  for  China? 
Letter  on  Middle  East  Peace  Process  &  Impact  of 
Israeli  Loan  Guarantees 

War  on  Drugs  &  Andean  Initiative:  Military  Re¬ 
sponse  to  a  Social  and  Economic  Problem 


(1)  C-205-DOM 
(1)  C-202-DOM 
(1)  C-157-DOM 
(1)  C-153-DOM 

(1)  C-156-DOM 
(1)  G-144-DOM 
(1)  C-120-DOM 

(1)  L-165-DOM 
(1)  L-164-DOM 
(1)  L-162-DOM 
(1)  L-105-DOM 
(1)  C-026 
(1)  C-090 
(3)  G-702 


(2)  T-101-EN 

(3)  T-105-EN 
(3)  C-153-EN 


MILITARY  SPENDING  AND  THE  ARMS  RACE 


American  Health  Care:  The  "Pay-or-Play"  Puzzle 


Drug  Abuse  Prevention — A  Matter  of  Safety 
Campaign  Finance:  Rocky  Road  to  Reform 

(3) 

G-164-FOR 

Step  One:  Thank  Your  Mother  (H.R.  3625,  by 

Rep.  Barbara-Rose  Collins) 

(4) 

G-1 63-BUD 

Canadian  Health  Care:  An  Overview 

Death  Penalty:  Key  Facts 

(3) 

G-155-FOR 

Medicaid  Coverage  of  Children  and  Pregnant 
Women 

(1) 

C-1 48-FOR 

Re:  Civil  Rights  Compromise  Bill 

Oppose  Omnibus  Crime  Bill  (H.R. 3371) 

(1) 

C-1 47-FOR 

Pell  Grants  for  Prisoners 

(2) 

C-145-FOR 

Violence  Against  Women 
Working  Poor  Women 
Young,  Black,  and  Male  in  America 
Death  Penalty  in  America 


(1) 

G-206-NA 

ENERGY  &  ENVIRONMENT 

(1) 

R-204-NA 

Testimony  on  DOE's  Environmental  &  Waste 

(1) 

R-203-NA 

Management  Impact  Statement 

(1) 

C-139-NA 

Testimony  on  DOE's  Reconfiguration  Plans  for 

Nuclear  Weapons  Production 

(2) 

R-009 

Advocating  Comprehensive  Energy  Legislation 


Dropping  the  Bomb:  Steps  Toward  the  End  of 
Nuclear  Weapons 

Reductions  in  U.S.  Military  Spending:  Smoke  and 
Mirrors? 

Pres.  Bush's  Sept.  '91  Unilateral  Disarmament 
Initiative 

Support  Nuclear  Weapons  Material  Production 
Termination  Act 

Support  a  1 2-Month,  Bilateral  Moratorium  on 
Nuclear  Testing 

Support  the  CFE  Treaty  (Conventional  Forces  in 
Europe) 

NATIVE  AMERICANS 

Religious  Freedom:  The  Need  for  Protection 

Laws  Affecting  Native  Americans  Passed  in  First 
Session  of  102nd  Congress 

Status  of  Major  Indian  Legislation 

Concern  for  Religious  Freedom  of  Native 
Americans 

Impact  of  Smith  Decision  on  Native  American 
Church 
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ONE  EARTH  . . .  ONE  WORLD 


"From  space  we  see  a  small  and  fragile  ball,  dominated  not 
by  human  activity  and  edifice,  but  by  a  pattern  of  clouds, 
oceans,  greenery,  and  soils.  Humanity's  inability  to  fit  its 
doings  into  that  pattern  is  changing  its  planetary  systems, 
fundamentally.  Many  such  changes  are  accompanied  by  life 
threatening  hazards.  This  new  reality,  from  which  there  is  no 
escape,  must  be  reorganized  and  managed." 

From  Our  Common  Future,  the  Brundtland  Report, 
United  Nations  World  Commission  on  Environment 
and  Development,  1987 

We  are  at  an  open  moment  in  history,  when  we  dare  to  hope  that 
a  new  and  different  world  order  might  emerge,  or  be  created:  one 
that  is  less  dangerous  and  less  militaristic.  There  is  a  new  dimension 
in  the  relationships  among  people  and  in  the  relationship  between 
people  and  the  earth.  As  the  old  order  fades  away,  the  world  needs 
to  begin  using  its  people  and  resources  to  fight  environmental  and 
development  problems,  and  problems  of  injustice  and  inequality, 
rather  than  each  other.  We  should  expect  two  important  compo¬ 
nents  of  such  a  peaceful  new  world  order  to  be  environmental  and 
economic. 

The  effects  of  pollution,  waste,  deforestation,  and  global  warm¬ 
ing  on  the  earth  are  well  known.  Solutions  are  not  so  obvious.  The 
earth  may  be  spherical,  but  it  is  not  symmetrical.  One  quarter  of  the 
world's  population  uses  three  quarters  of  the  world's  energy  re¬ 
sources.  In  the  old  order,  political  divisions  were  East-West,  based 
on  differing  ideologies.  The  division  is  now  shifting  to  North-South, 
based  on  development  and  economics. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  growing  realization  that  environ¬ 
mental  issues  have  to  be  considered  in  a  world  wide  context.  The 
actions,  or  inaction,  of  one  nation  can  have  national  and  global 
consequences.  Pollution  does  not  recognize  the  political  and 
geographical  boundaries  that  we  draw.  Until  recently,  close  to  one 
half  of  Canada's  acid  rain  came  from  the  United  States.  Developed 
nations  have  the  technology  and  capacity  to  produce  pollution  in 
such  vast  quantities  as  to  threaten  the  earth's  life-  supporting  role.  In 
addition  to  the  problems  created  by  pollution,  developed  nations 
exploit  resources  to  the  point  where  supplies  are  severely  limited. 


Success  may  be  hard  to  achieve,  since  South  and 
North  are  coming  from  different  perspectives. 


In  order  to  solve  these  global  environmental  problems,  global  co¬ 
operation  is  essential.  In  the  face  of  such  imbalance,  however,  co¬ 
operation  is  difficult  to  attain.  Development  can  be  a  way  of  moving 
toward  equality,  but  the  advice  of  the  Brundtland  Report  must  be 
heeded:  "Development  must  be  sustainable — we  cannot  diminish, 
deplete,  or  destroy  elements  of  our  shared  environment." 

THE  EARTH  SUMMIT 

An  important  world  event  is  approaching.  It  could  play  a 
significant  role  in  developing  the  environmental  and  economic 
dimensions  of  the  peaceful  new  world  order  we  are  seeking.  The 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and  Development 


(UNCED),  also  called  the  Earth  Summit,  is  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
june  1992,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Many  of  UNCED's  planners  have  outlined  their  objectives.  They 
hope  that  the  conference  will  result  in: 

(1)  the  establishment  of  conventions  (treaties)  on  climate  change 
and  biological  diversity; 

(2)  consensus  on  ^enda  21 ,  a  course  of  appropriate  action  for  the 
environment  and  development  in  the  twenty-first  century; 

(3)  the  drafting  of  an  Earth  Charter,  listing  the  basic  principles  for 
balancing  environmental  protection  and  economic  development; 

(4)  an  agreement  on  financial  arrangements  for  implementing 
environment/development  initiatives  called  for  in  Agenda  21;  and 

(5)  an  agreement  on  transferring  environmentally  sound  technology 
throughout  the  world. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  achieve  all  that  is  hoped  for,  since  the  interests 
of  the  rich,  developed  nations  of  the  North  are  in  many  respects  not 
the  same  as  the  interests  of  the  poor,  developing  nations  of  the 
South.  The  South  wants  to  address  social  and  economic  issues  they 
believe  the  developed  nations  are  responsible  for.  Many  Northern 
developed  nations,  such  as  the  U.S.,  are  more  interested  in  environ¬ 
mental  issues  and  shrink  away  from  seriously  addressing  Southern 
concerns  about  development. 

Due  to  its  power  and  wealth,  the  U.S.  is  a  key  player  In  the  Earth 
Summit  and  in  addressing  environmental  concerns,  but  has  not 
played  the  positive,  constructive  role  we  would  like  to  see.  The  U.S. 
has  so  far  blocked  agreement  on  a  climate  convention  by  refusing  to 
join  with  other  nations  in  commitments  to  stabilize  carbon  dioxide 
emissions  by  the  year  2000,  and  has  resisted  finding  ways  for 
developed  nations  to  help  pay  the  costs  of  sustainable  development 
or  assist  in  alleviating  the  global  debt  crisis. 

The  success  of  the  Earth  Summit  could  provide  a  framework  for 
the  environmental  and  economic  components  of  a  peaceful,  co¬ 
operative  world  order.  Positive  outcomes  cannot  result  without  co¬ 
operation  and  effective  participation  by  the  delegates,  including  the 
United  States. 

ACTION :  Urge  the  President  to  attend  the  conference  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  along  with  other  heads  of  state,  to  support  the  general 
objectives  of  the  conference,  and  to  put  the  weight  of  his  office  and 
of  U.S.  influence  behind  the  success  of  the  conference. 

Urge  your  representative  to  co-sponsor  H.Con.  Res.  263,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Rep.  Torricelli  NJ,  or  H.Con.  Res.  266,  introduced  by 
Reps.  Yatron  PA  and  Fascell  FL.  (These  representatives  have  agreed 
to  merge  their  two  proposals;  however,  as  we  go  to  press,  no 
combined  bill  has  been  introduced).  Urge  your  senators  to  co¬ 
sponsor  S.Con.  Res.  89,  introduced  by  Sen.  Kerry  MA.  These 
concurrent  resolutions  are  similar,  and  all  support  UNCED.  Each 
calls  for  the  president  to  take  a  strong  leadership  role  and  to  give  high 
priority  to  having  a  successful  conference.  Each  calls  for  the  U.S.  to 
support  provisions  for  reducing  the  threat  of  climate  change  and 
biodiversity  loss,  reducing  the  debt  of  developing  nations,  and  other 
provisions  relating  to  energy,  forests,  financing  arrangements,  and 
sustainable  development. 
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For  a  recorded  legislative  update,  call  802/847-4343 
any  time.  Tlie  legislative  action  message  is  also 
available  on  CompuServe  and  PeaceNet. 


LOAN  GITARANTEES  FOR  ISRAEL.  The  IsraeU  govern¬ 
ment  has  rejected  a  XJ.S.  proposal  which  would  approve 
Israel’s  request  for  $  10  billion  in  U.S.-guaranteed  loans  if 
Israel  agrees  to  curtail  future  settlements  construction. 
Negotiations  between  the  administration  and  Israeli 
government  to  find  an  eujceptable  compromise  will  con¬ 
tinue  over  the  next  few  weeks.  FCNL  opposes  approval  of 
the  loan  guai*antees.  Current  levels  of  U.S.  aid  to  Israel  are 
adequate  to  meet  humanitarian  needs.  If  U.S.  loan 
guarantees  are  provided,  they  should  be  conditioned  on 
the  following:  (1)  a  freeze  on  Israeli  settlement  activity; 
(2)  official  Israeli  affirmation  of  UN  Resolution  242,  land- 
for-peace  formula;  and  (3)  no  forced  expropriation  of  land 
or  displacement  of  existing  communities  in  Israel  or  the 
Occupied  Territories. 

ACTION:  Call  or  write  your  representative  and  senators 
and  ack  them  to  oppose  the  loan  guaremtees.  Urge  that  if 
guarantees  are  provided,  they  must  be  subject  to  the  above 
conditions. 


PEACE  TAX  FUND.  The  bill  to  create  a  U.S.  Peace  Tax 
Fund  (H.R.  1870)  is  having  a  congressional  hearing  at 
last!  This  is  the  bill  that  would,  in  effect,  create  a 
“conscientious  objector”  status  for  taxpayers  who  can¬ 
not,  in  conscience,  pay  taxes  for  weu?.  In  April  or  May 
of  this  year,  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue  Measures,  will  receive 
testimony  on  the  bill  from  supporters  and  administra¬ 
tion  witnesses.  What  can  Friends  do?  Write  to  Marian 
Franz,  U.S.  Peace  Tax  Fund,  2121  Decatur  PI.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20008,  and  ask  for  her  list  of  “Nine 
Things  You  Can  Do  Now.” 


RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM.  As  this  newsletter  goes  to 
press.  Senators  Biden  DE  and  Hatch  UT  are  about  to 
introduce  a  Senate  version  of  the  Religious  Freedom 
Restoration  Act.  (The  House  version  is  H.R.  2797,  by 
Representative  Solarz  NY.)  The  bill  would  restore  the 
“balancing  test”  that  courts  have  used  in  recent  decades 
to  weigh  government  interests  against  the  constitutioned 
protection  of  the  right  to  free  exercise  of  religion. 

ACTION:  Write  to  your  senators.  Encourage  them  to  co¬ 
sponsor  the  legislation  euid  to  support  its  progress  through 
Congress. 


U.S.  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  FORMER  SOVIET  UNION. 

^  the  end  of  1991,  the  United  States  provided  almost  $2 
billion  in  assistance  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Independ¬ 
ent  States  (CIS) — ^the  former  Soviet  Union.  This  included 
$1.6  billion  in  agricultured  loan  credits  and  emergency 
food  aid,  and  $400  million  for  the  destruction  fiuid  disman¬ 
tling  of  nuclear  and  chemical  weapons.  Following  a 
January  22  international  conference  of  donor  nations. 
President  Bush  proposed  providing  an  additional  $648 
million — over  two  yeeirs — ^to  the  independent  republics. 
The  U.S.  aid  would  be  used  for  humanitarian  and  techni¬ 
cal  assistance,  medical  supplies,  training  for  private  farm¬ 
ing  euid  development  eissistance.  FCNL  believes  that  the 
recent  anti-foreign  aid  backlash  should  not  be  the  excuse 
for  denying  further  assistance  to  the  CIS. 

ACTION:  Call  or  write  your  representative  and  senators 
and  urge  their  support  for  the  proposed  additional  U.S. 
fiissistance  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States. 


NUCLEAR  TESTING.  The  Nuclear  Testing  Moratorium 
Act  has  been  introduced  in  both  houses  of  Congress.  This 
legislation,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  halt  U.S.  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  unless  a  republic  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  conducts  a  test.  The  legislation  would  match 
Gorbachev’s  12-month  moratorium,  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  October  of  1991.  The  successor  states  to  the 
Soviet  Union  have  adhered  to  this  moratorium  and  are 
already  closing  down  test  sites  because  thqy  are  expensive 
and  dangerous.  The  U.S.  would  be  wise  to  do  the  same. 
Each  underground  test  costs  $30-60  million  euid  creates 
a  new  EPA  Superfund  wa^ste  site  in  Nevada. 

ACTION:  H.R.  3636  wets  introduced  by  House  Mcgority 
Leader  Gephardt  MO  and  Rep.  Kopetski  OR  in  October. 
Senators  Hatfield  OR  and  Mitchell  ME  have  introduced  S. 
2064,  which  includes  language  withholding  funds  for 
such  tests.  Co-sponsors  are  still  needed  for  both  versions. 
Urge  your  members  of  Congress  to  co-sponsor  this  legis¬ 
lation. 


COMPREHENSIVE  ENERGY  LEGISLATION.  A  re¬ 
vised  version  of  the  Johnston-Wallop  energy  bill  returned 
to  the  Senate  floor  unexpectedly  in  early  February,  and 
the  Senate  was  acting  on  it  ac  we  went  to  press.  This  yfill 
probably  have  the  effect  of  speeding  action  in  the  House  on 
H.R.  776,  the  Comprehensive  National  Energy  Pollpy  Act, 
perhaps  reaching  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  by  middle  or  late  March.  At  that  point,  it 
should  have  the  same  form  as  it  had  when  it  passed  its 
Energy  and  Power  Subcommittee;  that  is,  without  provi¬ 
sions  for  oil  drilling  in  ANWR  (Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge),  and  without  any  vehicle  fuel  efficienpy  require¬ 
ments  or  new  nuclear  licensing  provisions.  Such  items 
may  be  added  in  committee,  however.  To  keep  abreast  of 
unfolding  developments,  call  the  FCNL  legislative  update 
messeige  each  week. 
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THE  CONVERSION  EXPERIENCE 

The  U.S.  is  being  weaned — like  it  or  not — from  its  heavy  depend¬ 
ence  on  military  spending.  Even  before  the  Soviet  Union  dissolved, 
the  Pentagon  had  begun  to  slow  down  its  spendthrift  patterns. 
Congress  and  the  President  agreed  in  the  fall  of  1991  to  a  gradual 
slow-down  in  military  spending,  including  reductions  in  the  number 
of  active  duty  troops.  Secretary  Cheney  projected  troop  reductions 
of  nearly  500,000  individuals  by  1 996.  The  National  Commission 
for  Economic  Conversion  and  Disarmament  estimates  that  the 
Pentagon's  civilian  workforce  will  be  reduced  by  another  1 55,000, 
and  that  688,000  jobs  will  be  lost  in  military  production  industries. 

For  a  country  that  is  already  in  recession  and  undergoing  funda¬ 
mental  economic  changes,  that's  a  lot  of  change  to  absorb.  Some 
communities  that  are  heavily  dependent  on  large  "defense  plants" 
or  military  bases  expect  to  be  devastated  by  these  changes.  As 
gradual  as  these  changes  may  be,  they  are  likely  to  cause  economic 
pain  unless  communities — aided  by  the  federal  government — are 
able  to  plan  for  new  economic  lives. 

The  challenge  facing  many  U.S.  communities  is  a  fundamental 
shift  from  reliance  on  government  spending  to  vigorous  partici¬ 
pation  in  a  private  free-enterprise  system.  The  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment — which  has  a  strong  interest  in  the  success  of  the  free 
enterprise  model — should  help  with  this  basic  transition.  Such  help 
might  take  several  forms. 

1 .  Knowing  that  there  is  a  problem.  Advance  planning —  based 
in  the  industries  and  the  communities  that  are  heavily  dependent  on 
military  contracts — is  the  key.  Some  proposals  considered  in  the  last 
Congress  would  have  required  the  Pentagon  to  inform  states  and 
local  communities  when  a  high  percentage  of  the  area's  income 
arose  from  military  contracts.  Pentagon  staffers  already  share  such 
information  with  individual  members  of  Congress  on  a  regular  basis. 
The  information  is  not  routinely  disseminated,  however,  to  local 
planners  who  could  use  the  data  to  strengthen  local  economies. 

2.  Resource  assessment.  To  undertake  useful  conversion  plan¬ 
ning,  states  and  local  communities  would  need  to  assess  their 
strengths  (human,  technical,  and  physical  resources),  study  market 


trends,  and  test  ideas  for  alternative  products  and  developments. 
Such  studies  can  cost  time  and  money — but  they  can  form  the  basis 
of  a  rescue  plan  for  a  community  that  might  not  otherwise  survive 
a  rapid  economic  transition.  Federal  and  state  investments  in  this 
planning  phase  will  pay  off  in  the  development  of  stronger  local 
industry  and  a  resilient  employment  and  tax  base. 

3.  Financing.  Retooling  large  plants,  furnishing  new  products  in 
small  and  large  quantities,  and  seeking  out  new  markets  are  not  small 
tasks.  These  challenges  are  equivalent  to  the  challenges  faced  by 
developing  countries.  To  help  developing  countries,  the  U.S.  often 
provides  grants,  loans  or  loan  guarantees.  Such  an  offer  would  be 
useful  for  these  re-developing  communities. 

4.  Retraining.  The  federal  government  should  also  assist  in 
retraining  the  workforce  for  civilian  production  and  services.  From 
top  managers  to  production  workers — everyone  will  need  new 
skills.  Military  personnel  who  are  no  longer  able  to  pursue  military 
careers  should  also  be  retrained  for  civilian  sector  jobs. 

5.  Income  assistance.  The  federal  government  should  use 
existing  programs  where  possible,  expanded  if  necessary,  to  support 
workers  and  military  personnel  in  their  transition  to  new  careers. 

6.  Shift  of  government  resources.  The  country's  economy  is 
currently  dependent  on  a  large  commitment  of  public  spending.  As 
the  need  for  that  spending  in  the  military  sector  goes  down,  needs 
in  other  public  sectors  must  be  addressed.  Public  investment  in 
commerce-supporting  endeavors  (education,  health,  roads,  rapid 
transit,  waste  management,  etc.)  will  enable  the  private  economy  to 
recover  its  resilience. 

Change  in  federal  spending  priorities  will  happen,  as  taxpayers 
insist  more  firmly  that  their  money  be  used  to  accomplish  positive 
and  necessary  goals.  But  American  workers  and  military  personnel 
need  not  be  caught  in  the  middle.  This  country  can  do  better. 

Three  bills  in  Congress  would  promote  some  of  these  forms  of 
assistance.  They  are:  the  Defense  Industry  and  Worker  Reedignment 
Act  (S.  2075)  introduced  by  Sen.  Lieberman  CT;  the  Defense 
Economic  Adjustment  Act  (H.R.  441)  introduced  by  Rep.  Weiss  NY; 
and  the  Defense  Industrial  Stabilization  and  Community  Transition 
Act  (S.  2133)  introduced  by  Sen.  Dodd  CT. 
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TION  includes  Friends  appointed  by  26  Friends  Yearly 
Meetings  and  by  8  other  Friends'  organizations  in  the 
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